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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ers, movies? Centuries ago the Egyptian desert inspired its 
people with an art so expressive that we still cherish it: who 
will meet the challenge of Arizona — a desert more varied, 
more richly painted, and cut to its granite heart with canons? 
What poet will dare drink his nectar from the glacier, and 
seek out Alaska, smiling her brief summer smile between 
icebergs? 

When we make these things our own, in spirit and truth, 
our art will cross the seass, and our poems be on all men's 
tongues. H. M. 



A POET S DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 

We have each a right to four lives. No one has the right 
to more or less than that. 

The first life we have a right to is the life of work. 
Thankless grinding — that is what it comes to. It is cram- 
ming an engine each day with its fuel, so that it may go on 
grinding out something that is convertible into more fuel for 
its strength. 

The second life we have a right to is the life of thought. 
How many steps in advance, and hurried retreats to the rear, 
must we have before we can attain to this life! How few 
really care to attain to it at all! For thought brings not 
peace, but a sword. 

Our third right is the life of feeling and experience. Are 
we afraid of this life ? Then let us turn from the arms that 
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A Poet's Declaration of Rights 

cradled us and the breasts we sucked, for without feeling 
and experience, life is a void of living death. 

Our fourth right is the life of creation. Out of all these 
other lives it springs, and it is greater than them all, for it 
looks beyond them. 

We have each the right to these four lives. These are 
our rights and we must fight for them, for none are easy to 
attain. Yet no one has any right to more or less than these. 

Only when we have attained them all can We become 
complete men and women. And when we have attained them 
for all men and women we shall be neither socialists nor 
supermen, but human beings, knowing and understanding 
humanity. John Gould Fletcher 

REVIEWS 

JAPANESE POETRY 

The Spirit of Japanese Poetry, by Yone Noguchi. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 
Japanese Lyrics, translated by Lafcadio Hearn. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. 

Japanese poetry, because of its brevity, is sometimes con- 
sidered ephemeral and slight, even trivial — like those little 
Japanese gardens which the westerner appreciates as a toy, 
but whose deeper significance as a small mirror or reflection 
of nature is concealed from him. 

Japanese poetry is never explanatory, its method is wholly 
suggestive ; yet in its power to evoke associations, or to appeal 
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